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Absalom, Jonathan, Caesar, Dives, Tully, Aris- 
totle. Strip Lydgate's Like a Midsomer Rose 
of its scanty mysticism, its rather musical repe- 
tend — indeed of its slight literary pretension — 
and there is little to distinguish it from the 
verses on Vanity of Vanities appended by 
Michael Wigglesworth to the sixth edition of 
his Day of Doom in 1715. The Puritan ap- 
plies the same formula as the monk and — what 
is certainly significant — to very similar types 
of vanished greatness, Scipio, Pompey, Hanni- 
bal and Alexander. Interestingly enough, 
Alexander is dominant in Eobert Blair's fine 
adaptation of the motif in The Grave (lines 
116-130), and in Carlyle's effective use of the 
device in his chapter on " Natural Supernatur- 
alism " in Sartor Resartus. 

Thoroughly classical is Sterne's introduction 
of the formula into Tristram Shandy (Book 
III, chap V.). Indeed, he is writing with his 
eye on " Servius Sulpicius's consolatory letter 
to Tully:" — "'Where is Troy and Mycenae 
and Thebes and Delos and Persepolis and Agri- 
gentum,' continued my father, taking up his 
book of post-roads, which he had laid down. 
' What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh 
and Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylenae ? ' " 

A short search furnishes many illustrations 
of the formula, neither classical nor medieval. 
It intensifies the horror of the sleep-walking 
scene in Macbeth (V, i, 47-48) : " The Thane 
of Fife had a wife: where is she now?" It 
adds immeasurably to the tender reverie of 
Arnold's Thyrsis: "Where is the girl . . . 
Where are the mowers . . . They all are 
gone and thou art gone as well." It deepens 
the rich reflectiveness of the Autumn ode of 
Keats : " Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they?" With the formula Byron 
attains the climax of feeling in his stirring 
lyric, The Isles of Greece; by its means he 
tumbles into intentional bathos in the eleventh 
canto of Don Juan: 

" Where is Napoleon the Grand t God knows. 
Where little Castlereagh? The devil can tell." 

Then on with these mocking queries for sev- 
eral stanzas (XI, lxxvii-lxxx) . And Thack- 
eray muses in his lecture on George the Third 



over the bygone glories of Carlton House: 
" Where be the sentries who used to salute as 
the Boyal chariots drove in and out?" 

Strange to say, the lighter verse of a more 
recent time literally revels in the grim motif. 
Dr. Holmes's class-poem of 1852, Questions 
and Answers, is throughout a serio-comic song 
of ubi sunt: " Where are the Marys and Anns 
and Elizas, / Loving and lovely of yore ? " In 
like mood, Thomas Hood recalls his London 
schoolmates {Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Clapham Academy). The formula ranges 
freely from the society verse of Austin Dobson, 
" Where is the Pompadour, too ? / This was the 
Pompadour's fan." (On a Fan) and of An- 
drew Lang (On Life) through the Australian 
Ballads of Douglas Sladen (A Voice from the 
Bush) and the New England lyrics of Bliss 
Carman (Philip Savage and The Least Com- 
rade) to the negro melody of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, " Whah's de da'kies, dem dat used to 
be a clancin', etc." (The Deserted Plantation). 
But a truce to all this, ere the wearied editor 
throws down his warder! Yet there is one 
more noteworthy example, not classical, nor 
medieval, nor Celtic, which I had almost for- 
gotten — that heart-breaking lament of the 
nursery : — 

" where, where has my little dog gone ! 

O where, O where is he!" 
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Serourge — Frere en Loi 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In MLN. for March last, Professor 
Patterson ("Concerning the Type Beau-Phre, 
Belle-Mere ") pointed out that serourge is gen- 
erally the term used for beau-frere. It should 
have been mentioned that the expression " en 
loi " was in frequent use to designate mar- 
riage-relationship. As early as 1168 there oc- 
curs (Athis et Porphilias, v. 979) " Ja est ele 
ma fame en loi " (his own wife) ; and in 
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Jehan et Blonde d'Oxford (ca. 1270) "estre 
ensamble a loi" (v. 4742) means: etre marie. 
It is not strange therefore that we should find 
"frere en loi." Guillaume de Palerme (ca. 
1205) is asked by Alfonse for the hand of his 
sister Florence; Guillaume is delighted and 
answers : 

Or par serons entier ami 

Ami entier et frere en loi. — (v. 8303.) 

This locution must have gained rapidly in 
favor, for it early (1300) passed into English, 
and remained, as did many other terms or lo- 
cutions literally translated (How do you do?= 
O. F. Comment le faites vous? etc.). The 
French innate tendency toward formulas of 
politeness has retained the more formal leau- 
frere, beau-pere, etc. 
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The Influence of Peteaech Upon Edwabd 

COOTE PlNKNEY 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In 1816 William Pinkney, father of 
Edward, was appointed Minister to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, with some special mission 
to be executed at Naples. It was in that year 
that Edward, at the age of fourteen, entered 
the U. S. Navy, from which he resigned in 
1822, in his twentieth year. Some portion of 
that six years was spent cruising in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

On his way to St. Petersburg, by way of 
Naples, William Pinkney said to a friend, "I 
want to see Italy. The orators of Britain I 
have heard, but I want to visit the classic lands 
of Italy, the study of whose poetry and elo- 
quence is the charm of my life." Through his 
own eager eyes, then, and possibly through the 
eyes of his father, Edward Pinkney saw and 
learned to love Italy. 

In A Health, The Indian's Bride, and some 
of Pinkney's shorter poems there are striking 
similarities to Petrarch. Pinkney may not 



have been able to read Italian, but he could 
have become familiar with Petrarch's poems 
through Tottel's Miscellany. The Italian spirit 
and the Petrarch-touch are unmistakable. 
Note the following: 

" Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays — " 

— The Indian Bride, 15, 16. 

" Uno spirto celeste, un vivo Sole 
Fu quel ch'i' vidi . . ." 
— Sonetto LXI — 69, lines 12, 13. (From Le Rime 
di Francesco Petrarca, . . . di Giuseppe Rigutini, 
Milano, 1896, p. 93. Hereafter referred to as Rigu- 
tini.) 

" Ch' 8 sola un Sol, non pur agli occhi miei, 
Ma al mondo cieco, ..." 
— Sonetto CXC — 210, lines 3, 4. Rigutini, p. 221. 

" Cosi costei, ch'6 tra le donne un Sole," 

— Sonetto VIII — 9, line 10. Rigutini, p. 8. 

"Una donna piu bella assai che'l Sole." 
— Canzone III — 24, line 1. Rigutini, p. 368. 



" A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature's face she plays." — Id. 17, 18. 

" E l'immagini lor son si cosparte, 
Che volver non mi posso ov'io non veggia 
O quella o simil, indi accesa, luce." 
—Sonetto LXXI — 84, lines 9-11. Rigutini, p. 105. 



[Her eyes shone upon his heart] 
" As shines on snow the fervid sun." 

— To ; 'Twas eve, etc. 

" Che mi struggon cosl, come '1 Sol neve." 
-Sestina II — Canzone 7, line 21. Rigutini, p. 30. 



"Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes." 

— Serenade, 1, 2. 

" Non vidi mai dopo notturna pioggia 
Gir per l'aere sereno stelle erranti, 
E ftammeggiar fra la rugiada e '1 gelo, 
Ch'i' non aveasi i begli occhi davanti, 
Ove la stanca mia vita s'appoggia, 
Qual io gli vidi all' ombra d'un bel velo." 
— Canzone XII — 28, lines 57-62. Rigutini, p. 125. 



" A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon." 

— A Health, 2. 



